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Foreign Languages in the Field of English 


The editor of an influential journal wrote me that 
“even for the doctorate in English foreign language 
is required as a tool rather than as a means of culti- 
vating linguistic sensitivity.” 

Now there are many in position to know, even out- 
side the field of English, who do not admit the pre- 
eminence of the “tool” value of foreign languages, at 
least as it concerns Latin, even for the professions of 
medicine and law. 

Here, for instance, is the sentiment of Dean H. W. 
Kostmayer of the School of Medicine of Tulane: 
“There is hardly need to emphasize the general cul- 
tural worth of the study of Latin, but the splendid 
mental discipline of its exactness is usually over- 
looked. I would go so far as to make the study of 
Latin in both high school and college an absolute 
requirement for entrance into medical school” (The 
Educational Forum [January 1945] 226). 

And that of a member of the medical faculty at 
Harvard: “Medical and scientific writing in this 
country are not very good; and it is the opinion of a 
good many of us that a knowledge of Latin offers a 
better training in the theory and practice of lan- 
guage as an instrument of expression than English 
does” (ibid.). 

And of Dean F. D. G. Ribble, of the law school of 
the University of Virginia: 

My answer to the question of the value of Latin in law 
would depend upon the answer to the question of the value of 
Latin as training in the use of the English language. Mani- 
festly, Latin has no particular value for lawyers as far as the 
interpretation of law Latin is concerned. There is little of it 
nowadays to justify the study of Latin as a means for under- 
standing law Latin. Latin has a definite value for the legal 
scholar who wants to use old texts, particularly if he is going 
back to the work of the Latin jurists. I do not understand 
that your thought is directed to that interesting but rather 
rare person, 

The amount of time which should be spent on Latin would 
be a question, I believe, for specialists in teaching the English 
language. I would cheerfully advise a student to spend as 


much as two college years on the subject, in addition to his 
preliminary work in preparatory school (letter of March 8, 
1949). 


The Writer’s Chief Concern 

But my main concern, in disputing with the editor 
the paramountcy he proclaimed of a “tool’’ value for 
foreign languages in American education, was to se- 
cure opinions on the matter from some graduate 
professors of English, since that was the editor’s 
field, and since he had asserted in effect that the 
hearts of graduate professors of English beat in 
unison with his own. 
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Professor Kemp Malone, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, wrote me as follows: 


It will be a pleasure to comment on the statement which 
you quote. The foreign language requirements of the English 
department in this university, as I should think in other 
universities, are to be regarded as a minimum oniy. We do 
not allow our graduate students to go ahead with advanced 
graduate work until they have satisfied these minimum re- 
quirements. We expect them to pursue their studies in 
foreign languages and to increase their competence in these 
languages throughout their professional career. So far as 
linguistic students are concerned, wide and deep knowledge 
of foreign tongues is obviously fundamental, and no serious 
student can rest content with the minimum, his possession of 
which is tested by examination. The same holds of specialists 
in literary research, though for a somewhat different reason. 
It is impossible to pursue thoroughgoing researches in English 
literature without making use of foreign literatures, and no 
real understanding and appreciation of any literary work is 
possible without a good knowledge of the language in which 
it is written, a knowledge which goes beyond an ability to 
give a literal translation and involves the appreciation of 
nuances of style. 


In passing it may be said that Professor Malone’s 
expectations in regard to continued attention to 
foreign languages on the part of professors of under- 
graduate English coming from the graduate schools 
are certainly as just as they are high. I am con- 
vinced, however, that they are not borne out in the 
cases of more than a handful of these professors. A 
recent appeal of mine directed to fifty college depart- 
ments of English brought only seven, mostly half- 
hearted and not-to-be quoted, replies. Naturaily one 
can not base lack of optimism regarding militant 
support by English of foreign languages on this one 
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episode, but long experience and observation con- 
vince me that it is altogether symptomatic. While 
respectable proficiency in our native tongue as a sine 
qua non for success in foreign language learning is a 
constant theme in foreign language classrooms, it is 
extraordinarily rare to hear foreign languages men- 
tioned as basic desiderata in the school and college 
classrooms of English. 


Further Replies 


Professor Robert Adger Law, of the University 
of Texas, commented on my “quotation” as follows: 


I wonder if the writer of this sentence has not confused 
the almost universal requirement of a reading knowledge of 
two foreign languages for the doctorate in zoology, hisiory, 
economics, or any other subject, with the advice given to a 
candidate for the doctorate in English. The professor of 
English must have some “linguistic sensitivity” to several 
foreign tongues, especially Latin, French, and German, if he 
is teaching English language courses. When his field lies in 
any period of English literature, he should have more than a 
reading knowledge of foreign languages in order to grasp the 
background of that period. If, like sonie of my colleagues, I 
were teaching southwestern folklore, I should be obliged to 
know Spanish, as they do. If I were a medievalist, I should 
be reading old French and medieval Latin. I recall with pleas- 
ure a summer’s reading of a Greek play in the original, and I 
wish that I had spent more hours than I did in college reading 
Virgil. If English teachers are not required by fiat specifically 
to read foreign literature, they are strongly advised to do so. 


Professor Harold W. Thompson (Cornell) says: 


I do not agree that “even for the doctorate in English 
foreign language is required as a tool rather than as a means 
of cultivating ‘linguistic sensitivity’. In our department I 
suppose that the knowledge of foreign languages may be 
regarded as a tool because it permits students to read learned 
articles in other tongues, but we expect that the reading of 
great literature in foreign languages will be enjoyed for its 
own sake and for comparison with British and American 
literature. In a sense, all our professors and all our graduate 
students are studying what used to be called comparative 
literature. We have no intention of limiting ourselves to the 
literature of a single language. 


Intertwining of Language and Literature 

This letter does not seem to me quite to touch the 
heart of the matter. The trouble is that students of 
English, even graduate students in these twilight-of- 
English days, tend to separate in their minds literary 
from linguistic sensitivity. They want what they call 
the “gist” out of a novel, or the philosophy it con- 
tains and which they can talk glibly about. They tend 
to imagine themselves successful in comparative lit- 
erature without actual or genuine recourse to any 
other language than their own, thus regarding for- 
eign language as something even less than a “‘tool’’. 
We teachers of foreign languages know how few 
there are who realize that language and literature 
are conceptions completely intertwined, and that a 
presumed feeling for the one without appreciation 
of the other is fatal to the valid comprehension of a 
text. We also know, with pained chagrin, how 
quickly and irretrievably (and significantly) the 
English teacher’s pronunciation of a foreign lan- 
guage degenerates after he has left the undergrad- 
uate halls, and with what few twinges of conscience 
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he begins to substitute translations for originals. 
But to return to my correspondents. 

Professor Oscar James Campbell ( Columbia) 
writes: 

As far as Columbia is concerned the statement which you 
quote is only partly true. Many of our students present for 
one of their three minors at their doctor’s oral a period in a 
foreign literature—most often French. They are required to 
read and to sense the esthetic qualities of a foreign work in 
the original language. The knowledge thus aims at the culti- 
vation of linguistic sensitivity not directly but by way of the 
appreciation of specific works of literature in a foreign lan- 
guage. In most of our graduate courses we stress the relation 
of English works to those in continental literatures. The 
linguistic knowledge required for this study is used as a tool 
only in the sense that it serves as a key to unlock the intel- 
lectual and esthetic secrets of the works in question. In 
brief we stress other uses of a foreign language than. the 
ability to read French or German articles in a foreign periodi- 
cal. 

Professor Oscar Cargill (New York University) : 
“I should like to say that the observation represents 
the situation accurately enough but is not a just ob- 
servation. In my estimation, every teacher of litera- 
ture should have some sort of command of another 


language than his native tongue.” 


Remarks on Mr. Cargill's Comment 


By “represents the situation accurately enough” 
I take it that Professor Cargill means that graduate 
professors accept, because they must, candidates for 
the doctorate in English who do regard the foreign 
languages primarily as tools, and are not intimately 
concerned with them as the life and soul of other 
peoples, or, for that matter, as largely the life and 
soul of English. Indeed, there are students, and even 
professors, of English who look upon the native lan- 
guage itself merely as something to get a job done 
with, and not as a living and breathing part of one. 
I seem to read between the lines that Professor Car- 
gill is not at all happy as he contemplates the present 
condition in the learning and teaching of English, 
and that he thinks a return to rigid early foreign- 
language disciplines a practical essential to the con- 
tinuing proper conduct of English in the graduate 
schools. 


Professor B. J. Whiting (Harvard) : 


Although the Harvard English department certainly re- 
gards a knowledge of foreign languages, including Latin, as 
necessary tools, it would as certainly refuse to stop there. 
We feel that it is highly essential for a student of English 
literature, at whatever level, to have as intimate a knowledge 
as possible of literatures other than English in their natural 
tongues. Apart from intrinsic values, such a knowledge not 
only enriches the student’s critica! appreciation of English 
literature, but it also enables him to handle English with 
more precision and sensitivity. 


“Highly essential’ coming from such an authorita- 
tive source should surely influence the meditations 
of all laymen. “At whatever level” takes in, I am 
glad to note, the high schools, where the principal 
foundations of education must be laid. My modern- 
foreign-language colleagues may not like me for say- 
ing so, but it seems to me that in high school the 
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student may well confine himself to Latin alone 
among the foreign languages, unless special talent, 
special inclination, and available time dispose him 
also to simultaneous efforts in a modern foreign 
tongue, 


A Discordant Note 


And now for a discordant note from a graduate 
professor of English, the generous extent and good- 
will of whose remarks I none the less appreciate. 
Professor James F. Fullington of the Ohio State 
University, now also Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, wrote: 


I am afraid I cannot give you more than cold comfort in 
your distress over the status of Latin in our education. I 
grant at once that Latin is a profitable subject of study. But 
such a categorical assertion of value is of no import in talking 
about curricula. I conceive that classical Chinese is good, and 
Assyriology, and paleontology. The educational question is 
rather, from which studies shall we get the greatest profit for 
the time expended? I emphasize time as the most pressing 
factor for the reason that if we had limitless time there would 
be no problem. I took four years of high-school Latin forty 
years ago; yet in the end I could not read Latin—unless 
grubbing out the meaning word by word and line by line can 
be called reading. Yet my teacher was reputed the best Latin 
teacher in a fair sized city, and I was thought to be one of 
the better students in the school. I am not regretting the fact 
that I studied Latin, but simply citing the phenomenon. I am 
sure my experience was not unique, and I doubt if it is not 
generally paralleled today. 

So I raise two questions: If the aim of my Latin studies 
was appreciation of worthy literature, could not my time have 
been better spent in the study of a literature which I could 
read? If the aim was an understanding and mastery of my 
marvelous native tongue, would not four years of intensive 
study of English have taught me more than I learned in- 
directly from my Latin? 

Without mincing words, let me say that I believe the study 
of foreign languages is not as profitable for many (if not 
most) students in high school and college as other studies. 
For students with certain professional objectives fore'gn 
languages are necessary and useful tools. For certain other 
professionals (as English professors) they are useful in more 
complex ways. For some bright spirits who are not prospec- 
tive professionals and in whom we find the rare quality we 
call intellectual interest or esthetic interest foreign languages 
have very high educational value indeed. But for the mass, 
which is the rest, the time might better be spent on other 
studies. 

Certainly graduate students in English should have a com- 
mand of foreign languages, and not alone as research tools. 
With you I deplore the fact that too many students enter 
graduate school with little or no foreign language. Frankly, 
I do not know what can be done about it unless language 
teachers can find some way to speed up the process so that 
the student can read foreign literature in a reasonable time. 
When I was a graduate student in this university I took a 
course in Moliére and the Classical French Drama after one 
year of introductory French. It couldn’t be done here now. 
Probably I didn’t read very well—but I enjoyed my French. 
Until the study of foreign literatures can be made attractive 
to students, I predict that they will continue to decline. 

As I intimated at the outset, I am no more than a Job’s 
Comforter. It may cheer you to know that most of my col- 
leagues in the English department do not agree with me. 
Your misfortune was to address the wrong man. 


Comments on Mr. Fullington’s Reply 


This letter (somewhat vague on the ‘tool versus 
linguistic sensitivity” question) from the head of the 
English department at Ohio State University calls 
irresistibly for comment. In the first place, I wish to 
disclaim the idea that my distress is an issue in this 
discussion. The “distress” is general, a sort of 
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lacrimae rerum, so to speak, as far as the United 
States is concerned. Good English has declined so 
among us that our average students in college cannot 
explain “reactionary” government or “corporal” 
punishment. Apparently they do not even see their 
letters when they read, or they would not always 
write “goast” for that interesting figure in Hamlet. 
Many of our Ph.D.’s practice “for you and I.” Asa 
people it can be said that we are not even mono- 
lingual—as a direct result of our easy and pleasant 
escape from foreign-language contacts, paradoxical 
though that may sound. 

The idea that more English piled on is better than 
time spent on foreign language as auxiliary is 
“stock” with professional education’s theorists. Shall 
we have four years of English composition instead of 
one? From his entrance into kindergarten the stu- 
dent has been taught English. No present or con- 
templated program absolves him from English 
courses in high school, and there are more to come 
in college. They stretch out before him “to the crack 
of doom.” Yet in most cases he does not really learn, 
or learn to love, his “marvelous native language.” 
Something is plainly wrong. The subject must have 
grown stale, tiresome, unattractive. The frontal at- 
tacks advocated in the “piling-on” theory have failed. 
Forts, towns, English are not captured that way. 
They have to be surrounded, attacked on the flanks 
and in the rear. In a word, they have to be come at 
largely by judicious indirections. 

For another figure, let’s have language variety to 
overcome staleness of mind. English is, to be sure, 
a sturdy enough mental food. So are fat bacon and 
corn bread for the body. But the mixed diet, physical 
or intellectua!, is the most nutritious and generally 
best in the long run. 

The prediction that foreign languages will keep 
on declining unless something is done to make them 
more palatable would apply equally well, I should 
think, to English, which also is on the down grade, 
though the subject basks in education’s sunlight. 
Mr. Fullington is altogether in fashion in ascribing 
education’s failures to faulty teachers. I feel quite 
lonely in preaching the doctrine rather of student 
liability early insisted upon and driven home by 
every school agency. We have come to the ridiculous 
point of allowing the green young masses to pre- 
scribe what they shall learn, and assess in all par- 
ticulars what they will need to know. How excellent 
is youth! 

That Mr. Fullington read Moliére after a year of 
introductory French goes to confirm, I feel, my per- 
sonal estimate of the streamlined audio-oral methods 
of foreign-language instruction of the present day, 
but I suspect he would be on the other side of the 
fence from me in this case, and that he would ap- 
plaud those methods as “attractive’’. 
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In speaking of the demands of time, Mr. Fulling- 
ton has the look of subscribing, though I know such 
is not the case, to the general error of thinking that 
nothing can ever be learned that is not taught in 
school, and that everything worth while must there- 
fore be crowded into the high-school curriculum. 
The problem, looked at with some sense of humor, is 
to determine what the high schools must teach in 
possible time, arrange a reasonable program of basic 
disciplinary studies, eliminate the extra-curricular 
“stunts”, and then relax. 


Concluding Statements 

Finally, I present an eloquent, urgent, authorita- 
tive plaidoyer with which to rest the case. It is from 
the pen of Professor Albert H. Marckwardt, of the 
University of Michigan: 

I am not certain that the statement you cite, though it 
does refer especially to the doctorate in English, can be con- 
sidered apart from the general foreign-language require- 
ments for the doctorate in any field. Such a requirement is 
set, and often administered, by the graduate school and ap- 
plies to all fields. In general such requirements do not come 
under departmental jurisdiction. 

Consequently it is probably correct to say that the tool 
aspect of foreign-language study is uppermost in the minds of 
those educators who maintain it as a requirement for graduate 
students in botany, engineering, mechanics, and sociology as 
well as English literature. However, even though the com- 
mand of French and German be justified principally in terms 
of tool value, this does not necessarily deny the other ad- 
vantages accruing from such study. 

I am certain that as far as the development of general 
linguistic sensitivity is concerned, no one would be inclined to 
disagree with Goethe’s oft-quoted statement: “Wer fremde 
Sprachen nicht kennt, weiss nichts von seiner eigenen.” 

Beyond this, however, we are facing an extremely urgent 
situation. There is little question that the problems facing 
the present and the next generation lie chiefly in adjusting 
our fundamenta! patterns of behavior, and the faith and 
postulates on which they are based, to the changed world 
which has resulted from the conquest over space, time, and 
inertia wrought by modern science. 

That a cultural adjustment must necessarily precede and 
pave the way for wider cooperation in the practical and 
political spheres is evident by the emphasis which the United 
Nations have placed upon the activities of UNESCO, its 
cultural adjunct. From the point of view of the individual, 
the confinement of the monolingual to a single speech island 
in the synthesis of experience may well constitute the greatest 
barrier to such an adjustment. 

It is inevitable that America’s position in the world today 
places greater linguistic responsibilities upon the individual 
citizen in that nation which is being looked to for leadership 
in international affairs—and certainly upon those persons who 
have been distinguished with the highest degrees which our 
educational institutions have to offer. We can no longer afford 
the easy luxury of a parochial and monolingual culture. 

Nor must we conceive of the broadening relationships 
among nations as only horizontal in space. They must be 
vertical in time as well, which means that the synthesis of an 
outlook upon human experience afforded by a knowledge of 
the ancient languages cannot be permitted to become the 
exclusive property of a dwindling rearguard of specialists. 

Foreign languages are tools, it is true. They can easily 
be justified for graduate students on the basis of professional 
preparation, and can be justified also for their value as an 
approach to the study of language in general. But the present 
situation is so compelling and so critical that to place these 
personal and individual considerations on a comparable plane 
would be mute evidence of a lack of that very breadth of view 
to which we, in this country, have committed our programs 


of graduate study. A. M. Withers 
Department of English and Foreign Languages, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Blacksburg, Virginia 
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Archaeology the Humanizer 

“Archaeology the humanizer” will include all 
archaeology, though specifically this paper deals with 
only one branch of it: Greek. For it is not so much 
the matter of archaeological study that is humaniz- 
ing; it is rather the method, the general attitude 
with which one approaches the study. The selection 
of Greece here does not imply that it is the only or 
even the principal archaeological field ripe for the 
humanist’s harvesting. It emphatically is not. 

We do believe that objectively the ancient Greeks. 
were among the most humane people the world has 
known. Moreover, their humanism has special inter- 
est for us, as heirs to the Western culture they played 
so large a part in shaping. These two facts make 
Greek archaeology a logical choice for illustrating 
one’s views on that science in general. But it must 
be emphasized that for a humanistic study of the 
past through its physical remains, Greece is not the 
exclusive source. India, China, Egypt, Central 
America, South America may well yield rewards. 
equally rich—and this not only for people of those 
respective race-groups and cultures, but for the 
Westerner who takes the trouble and time necessary 
for a thorough understanding and appreciation of 
the antiquities of those lands. 

Understanding this, let us push on to examine the 
notion of humanism, Then we may determine its 
place in archaeology and archaeology’s relation to it. 


The Meaning o f Humanism 


We spoke above of the ancient Greeks being among 
the most humane of peoples, of their humanism be- 
ing our heritage. Just what does this mean? What 
is this humanism? When does one have a humanistic 
attitude? Books have been written to answer these 
questions; yet in the end no one can understand, 
can really comprehend, the definitions given until 
he has experienced what they are defining. We might 
almost say humanism is one of those things which 
like compunction it is far better to feel than to be 
able to explain. Charmot puts it well when he says: 
“Humanism is essentially a relation of the universe 
to man,’ and then goes on to describe the humanistic 
attitude thus: 


To seek in all creatures the spirit, that is to say what each 
one contains of the true, the beautiful and the good; to relish 
it; to find in this very satisfaction the awakening of an in- 
satiable desire to possess it ever after—this is to have the 
humanistic attitude.? 


Humanism then is the knowledge and love of all 
things in a manner befitting man. The key word is 
man. It is his “relationship of appreciation” to crea- 
tures that is the humanistic outlook’s focal point. 
These two, man and creatures, are the ingredients 
of humanism as they are of life. Man adapting him- 
self to circumstances, man discovering, making, 
thinking, fighting, man using, improving, discarding, 
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even misusing creatures—this must be the chief 
concern of anyone who is to “see life steadily and 
see it whole,’’* of anyone who is truly humane. 


Thus it is that real humanism is not limited to 
any one branch of studies. It is not attained by any 
one means. It is not to be sought for in the same 
place by everyone. A “relationship of the universe 
to man” certainly cannot be excluded from any walk 
of life, any study, any act a man can perform. But 
it can be brought into sharper focus, become con- 
siderably more important, the more one adverts to 
it in anything one does. The majority of us find such 
adversion easier when we look at man’s sou! as ex- 
pressed in his music, art, literature, than when in 
the light of science we study his body and the crea- 
tures surrounding him. For this reason the tradi- 
tionally humane fields have been those of the liberal 
and fine arts. Still, humanism is not so much con- 
cerned with the matter of study, the content of the 
field of endeavor, as with the attitude with which 
these are approached. The driest, most technical, 
least “human” branch of science might be for some 
the most humanizing agent possible. If from his test 
tubes and microscopes a scientist can be drawn to 
an appreciation of man, the universe, and their re- 
lation—and the possibility is anything but remote— 
then who will say that such science is not human- 
istic? Or rather, who will deny that such a scientist 
has a humanistic outlook? Humanism is where each 
one, individually, finds it. 


Immediate Avenues of Humanism 

Yet most men find it best in its more obvious, im- 
mediate manifestations—in literature, art, music. 
And the better the examples of these are, the easier 
it will be to appreciate humanism. The Sunday sup- 
plement portrays men in action; so does a Zane Grey 
novel or a second-rate movie. But it would be sense- 
less to say that these are humanizers in the same 
way as literature that has withstood the survival 
test of centuries or art which has timeless, universal 
appeal. The great art and literature of ancient 
Greece is such. That is why it has always ranked 
high among humanistic studies. Boutroux expresses 
this neatly: 


L’art, aux époques de sa pleine floraison, est intellectuel 
et pratique, en méme temps qu’esthétique; il exprime, en 
Vidéalisant, la vie humain tout entiéré. Le Parthénon n’est 
pas un objet de luxe, construit pour la seule satisfaction des 
dilettantes. I] répond aux croyances nationales; il posséde 
Vharmonie, a la fois exacte et délicate, d’une tragédie grecque. 
Et la beauté qui en rayonne est celle de la lumiére, qui, en 
méme temps qu’elle charme, éclaire et fait vivre.‘ 


The same might be said for the epics of Homer, the 
dramas of Sophocles and Aeschylus, the lyrics of 
Sappho, the orations of Demosthenes. They “ex- 
press, while idealizing it, human life in its entirety.” 
They capture and record and enable us to come in 
contact with that indescribable something we have 
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learned to call a people’s “spirit.”” This is the impor- 
tant thing, this is the human thing—this Hellenism 
which is the ancients’ heritage to us. Because he 
considers it the main object of classical studies, 
Father Charmot does not hesitate to urge a greater 
emphasis on this spirit at the expense of the formal 
study of ancient languages. He is convinced that by 
replacing for the majority the study of Greek with 
the study of Hellenism (by means of translations, 
the study of Greek institutions and art) a big step 
would be taken toward imparting the mentality 
aimed at by our present course in the Greek hu- 
manities.* And Irving Babbitt® much earlier struck 
the same chord when he said: 


. . . Would it not be possible to devise a series of examina- 
tions . . . which would touch upon ancient life and literature 
at the largest possible number of points, and which might 
serve to reveal, as the writing of a doctor’s thesis does not, 
the range as well as the exactness of a student’s knowledge? 
Some test is certainly needed which shall go to show the 
general culture of a candidate as well as his special profi- 
ciency, his familiarity with ideas as well as words, and his 
mastery of the spirit, as well as of the mechanism, of the 
ancient languages. 

It is precisely in acquiring the Hellenic mentality, 
in mastering this spirit, that the study of archae- 
ology can be of great value. Just in so far as it helps 


in this is it truly humanistic. 


Archaeology in Its Humanistic Values 


Archaeology is literally “the study of beginnings.” 
Actually, Greek archaeology may be defined as the 
scientific study of the arts of construction and design 
as they were developed by the Greeks.? But in a 
broader sense “It is a matter of discovering ancient 
materials and studying them in order to throw as 
much light on their makers and users as possible.’’* 
In this sense it includes the study of antiquities as a 
whole, especially as they are known to us through 
other than literary sources. And in this sense it is 
potentially most humanistic. Then it is much akin to 
history, differing in its materials, but having the 
same ultimate purpose: the authenticated presenta- 
tion of human events.’ In the framing of this pur- 
pose appear the two elements which must be found 
in archaeology if it is to live up to its high poten- 
tiality: authenticity and humanity. The first is 
primarily the element of science, the second, that of 
humanism. Both are essential. 

If the scientific so completely dominates as to 
nullify the humane, then that archaeology is not the 
one we are discussing. It might better be called 
“graduate work in puzzle-solving” and take its 
place with ballistics and fingerprinting as a highly 
technical science completely divorced from apprecia- 
tion. On the other hand, the humanistic element will 
be worthy of the name only if it is based on solid, 
scientific data. To eschew completely a scientific 
study of facts in an effort to classify, categorize, and 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Suggested “Training of the 
College-Scholar-Teacher” 

Very worthy of study, as was suggested in a recent 

number of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN (“Christmas 
Meetings of the AIA-APA,” [February 1954] 46), 
is the full text of the report of the Committee on 
Educational Training and Trends of the American 
Philological Association, as presented at the annual 
business meeting of the Association, in New York, 
on December 30, 1953. Something of the comprehen- 
sive nature of the report is seen in its stated basic 
assumption: 
... that, certainly, the APA, as an important custodian of 
classical scholarship and research in this country, is directly 
concerned with graduate education in the classics; that 
scholarship and research cannot exist for very long in mid- 
air, unsupported, but must rest upon a broad foundation 
in the colleges and schools; that the defense and furthering 
of classical studies at all levels is always the immediate 
concern of the Association (p. 4). 

Contingently proposed is “a three-stage program 
of search ... into the status of the classics in Amer- 
ican education: ... on the graduate level; ... on 
the college level; .. . on the high school (and private 
preparatory school) level’ (ibid.). Among much 
that is vital and interesting in the pages that follow, 
particular attention may well be paid to the “Pro- 
posals for the Training of the College-Scholar- 
Teacher in the Classics” (pp. 8-11), though the re- 
port very modestly points out that the proposals 
are presented “quite informally, merely to illustrate 
at least part of the range of the suggestions and 
recommendations which should result during and at 
the completion of the first stage of the proposed 
program investigation” (p. 8). 

Among these “‘propusals,” reflecting, as they do, 
well pondered, even though tentative, conclusions, 
two thoughts seem outstandingly provocative: the 
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first has to do with the concept of the “college- 
scholar-teacher,” and the second with a strengthen- 
ing of the training for the degree of Master of Arts 
in the classics. 

“Ideally,” the report well states, “the classicist 
has a threefold function, that of scholar, of teacher, 
and of research specialist” (p. 9). But, notably, it is 
concluded: 


The scholar-teacher may or may not be a research specia- 
list. If he has the talent and inclination he should be en- 
couraged to function as such. but it is a serious question 
whether he should be compelled by “publish-or-perish” de- 
mands from academic administrations. . . . The scholar- 
teacher is the “general practitioner,” the scholar-researcher 
is the “specialist.” The colleges, and the universities, need 
many more of the former than of the latter (ibid.). 


Here is an interesting dichotomy as between 
“scholar-teacher”’ and ‘‘scholar-researcher,” which, 
one may well suspect, would have been most distaste- 
ful to on older generation of those in the American 
Philological Association, even though it is insisted 
that the “scholar” will continue “the process of his 
own education,” looking to the goal of “‘understand- 
ing and wisdom” (ibid.). He does not merely vege- 
tate. Yet, in the present limited size of the classics 
staffs in many American colleges and universities, 
one may be inclined to question the practical prud- 
ence of the distinction here envisioned. Is it not 
rather true that, in our present somewhat grim 
situation, all should be ‘“‘scholar-researchers” as well 
as “scholar-teachers,” if, at least, ‘researcher’? may 
be extended to include the classicist whose publica- 
tions are not recondite but sound, interesting, and 
worthy? Few adventures so put a man upon his 
mettle as the preparation of material for publica- 
tion; and it seems not too much to say that, in this 
sense of “mild research,” every ‘“‘scholar-teacher” 
should also be a “scholar-researcher.” 

The second thought wisely proposes a strengthen- 
ing of the A.M. which “might be effected in many 
institutions by extending the work-time to two 
years and requiring a satisfactory performance on 
the Ph.D. General Examinations” (p. 11). However, 
a basic objection occurs here. The A.M., after all, 
is not usually the ultimate preparation for college 
teachers, whether ‘“scholar-teachers” or “scholar- 
researchers.” But it is often the final training for 
high school classics teachers; and of these the 
supply is at present perilously small. Why place a 
further hurdle in their way, and thus weaken even 
more our front in the secondary schools? Rather, 
let the graduate schools strengthen as well as they 
can the A.M. within their present time-limits for 
the program (where, as a matter of fact, many stu- 
dents now do really find it necessary to remain for 
more than one academic year), leaving until a pos- 
sible happier day in the future a mandatory length- 
ening of the period required. 

—W. C. K. 
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Archaeology the Humanizer 


(Continued from page 53) 


evaluate archaeological finds would be to block off 
the road to appreciation which one is travelling. 
True, scientific method is to be used only as a means, 
but it is to be used. 

An idea of how it is used may be gained from the 
report of an American archaeologist’? engaged in 
excavating the Agora at Athens: 

... The excavator is more absorbed in the process of 
finding than in what he finds. Every basket of pottery, every 
object of any account must be given a label according to 
depth, and according to a system of numbers and letters 
which indicates every square metre in the area. ... Each 
important object, labeled and numbered, is brought to a large 
workshop room, where it is washed and mended. . . . Crum- 
bled and filthy bits of pottery . . . turn into graceful vases; 
unpromising bits of drapery or membra disiecta of terra cotta 

. . into gay figurines. In another room the coins and bronzes 
are cleaned by the electrolytic process and a gruesomely 
dental brush driven by a small motor. Thence the objects 
pass to the catalog department . .. which receives the un- 
fortunate ... in a busy American office full of steel files, 
desks, trays, and the clatter of typewriters. There the ob- 
jects are photographed and their histories examined. Large 
cards are filled out regarding their origin, height, age, and 
infirmities. 

The Interpretative Technique 

Were the study to stop with the filling out and 

filing of these information cards, one would find it 
hard to see how archaeology penetrated to the hu- 
manism we have put so much stress on thus far. But 
it does not stop there. More and more, skilled men 
are discovering how to use the dry facts tabulated 
thus to reconstruct the warm, vivid story of Greek 
life as it was lived in the centuries before Christ. 
More and more, seemingly insignificant remains like 
chips of pottery, bits of metal, and the like, are being 
found of real value for determining the progress of 
civilization, the degree of culture achieved by a given 
date, the amount of trade carried on between coun- 
tries and cities, and innumerable other details con- 
cerning man in antiquity. In proportion to such use 
of scientific findings is archaeology’s humanistic 
value. As Mr. Carpenter points out,'' other sciences 
which have begun with a descriptive phase—geology, 
botany, and the like—have passed beyond it into a 
philosophical one, largely inspired by the evolution- 
ary theory, which: 
... proclaimed that all the static motionless array of the 
catalog was merely time’s cross-section of a vast process 
moving and changing and ceaselessly producing, so illuminat- 
ing the apparently casual affinities and relationships that in 
the end we thought we saw why things were, because we had 
beheld how they had become.'? 

By now archaeology has reached a point where 
sufficient information has been gathered to make 
possible a like transition. Thus, from remains dat- 
ing back to Mycenaean times and extending through 
Hellenistic, we can trace with accuracy the whole 
development of sculptural technique and at least 
come to some reasonable conclusions about the spirit 
of the Greek people as mirrored in that development. 
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Or, on a more particular plane, archaeological find- 
ings in Corinth recently proved that the cult of 
Asclepius was introduced there earlier than at 
Athens or Epidaurus, and the methodical destruction 
of the site by Christians explained the extinction of 
the cult. 


Humanistic Service of Archaeology 

Again, the oldest Parthenon at Athens gives us a 
better gauge for the prosperity and architectural 
ambition of the era of tyrants, and such examples 
could be multiplied. In many findings such as these, 
of course, the historical insight into Greek life which 
they afford, valuable as it is to a student of human- 
ism, is only a secondary consideration. As Mr. Ca-- 
penter puts it, speaking of the Parthenon: “We have 
won not merely the history of the buildings on the 
Acropolis during the 5th century, we have won the 
buildings themselves.”'* This last gain must be the 
more coveted for its humanistic value. But both are 
part of archaeology. 

In a certain sense, every serious student of Greek 
civilization must be his own archaeologist. That does 
not mean his own excavator; for that few of us have 
the desire, time, or ability. It does mean that each 
one must consider, evaluate, synthesize the facts lit- 
erally unearthed by the field workers and, under the 
direction of a competent and humanistic authority, 
using the knowledge gained from his other studies 
in classics, penetrate into the mind, the spirit, of 
which these findings are an expression. This, and 
only this, is to exploit fully the humanistic value of 
archaeology. 


. .. The true justification for classical archaeology is pre- 
cisely the same as for Greek studies in general. Only if, like 
the Literae Humaniores, it can hope to make men better, by 
bringing them face to face with what is transcendingly good 
in that most humanly valuable of all preceding civilizations 
can it rise out of the slough of an unimportant minor science. 
. . . It is only in so far as archaeology illuminates the tradi- 
tional classical humanism with a new radiance that it de- 
serves to shed its beam at all.4 


John J. O'Callaghan, S.J. 
West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Indiana 


NOTES 

1 F. Charmot, S.J., L’humanisme et Vhumaine (Paris 
1934) 15. 2 Ibid. 23. 3 Matthew Arnold, quoted by Irving 
Babbitt, Literature and the American College (Boston 1908) 
23. 4 Pierre Boutroux, La nature et l’esprit (Paris 1926) 
143. 5-Charmot, op. cit. (supra, note 1) 245. 6 Babbitt, 
op. cit. (supra, note 3) 157. 7 Harold North Fowler, James 
Rignall Wheeler, and Gorham Phillips Stevens, A Handbook 
of Greek Archaeology (New York 1909) 11. 8 Kathleen M. 
Kenyon, Beginnings in Archaeology (New York 1952) 14. 9 
Cf. Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, eds. Edwin R. A. 
Seligman and Alvin Johnson (New York 1930) II 163-167. 
10 Quoted by Rhys Carpenter, The Humanistic Value of 
Archaeology (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1933) 101-192. 11 
oy 107-108. 12 Ibid. 109-110. 13 Ibid. 32. 14 Ibid. 131- 
132. 





This trick of materializing an idea, of dramatis- 
ing a simile, is at the base of Aristophanic comedy. 
—Jevons. 
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Maiestas Cognita Rerum 

In this brief study we shall try to point out an 
implicit postulate in the philosophy of Lucretius on 
which he rests his ethical system. 

It is practically impossible to point to one simple 
phrase in Lucretius and say that Lucretius’ first 
principle is fully and most adequately expressed 
there. In the passage, 

Nam si, ut ipsa petit maiestas cognita rerum, 
Dicendum est, deus ille fuit, deus, inclute Memmi, 


Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit eam quae 
Nunc appellatur sapientia—(5.7-10), 


the phrase maiestas cognita rerum does come close 
to expressing the basic principle of Lucretian 
Epicureanism. Here is a possible statement of his 
fundamental principle: a universe beautifully fash- 
ioned by an infinite Nature lies before man with 
such charm and brilliance that man is compelled by 
its attraction to possess and enjoy its beauty and 
excellence. Here we have the two ideas of an allur- 
ing universe, the maiestas rerum, and man who is 
drawn to seek its hidden meaning, the cognita. This 
must be the basic principle in Lucretianism. The 
poet never explicitly states it because the principle 
was so basic and obvious to his materialistic and 
pagan mind that he probably completely overlooked 
it or failed to see it.. Most ancient philosophers had 
some such assumption which they never fully real- 
ized or expressed. 


Foundation and Pinnacle 


This principle is not just a foundation but it can 
also become the pinnacle to be reached. One who 
has mastered the magnificence of the universe is a 
wise man, for he has found that particular philoso- 
phy of life, vitae ratio, which is wisdom, sapientia. 
By studying the mysteries of the universe such a 
mai becomes wise when he has explained to himself 
all the complex secrets of Nature. After he under- 
stands all things he can live peacefully and quietly, 
for he has conquered the universe. 

Our conclusion is backed up by the following pas- 
sage of Lucretius, also in praise of Epicurus, the 
great founder of the school: 

Veridicis igitur purgavit pectora dictis 

Et finem statuit cuppedinis atque timoris. 

Exposuit bonum summum quo tendimus omnes 

quid foret, atque viam monstravit (6.24-27). 
This summum bonum is our final end, the complete 
knowledge of Nature. Such a vision of Nature 
would destroy all fears and desires in us. Knowledge 
of the universe must be a first principle and a final 
cause. 

Having now stated that the first principle of 
Lucretianism is contained in maiestas cognita 
rerum, we find that the Epicurean neophyte will cut 
himself off from a busy world and begin to study 
the grandeur and mystery of the universe. It is 
very clear that he will see only a physical world 
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about him. His study, if correct, will lead him to 
the knowledge that this finite world is made up of 
infinite Atoms and infinite Void. The world, to him, 
is completely determined by Atoms and Void, and 
there can be no providence of the gods although 
these too surely exist. The denial of providence is 
a second Epicurean principle. 


Two Further Principles 

This same neophyte will also learn that the en- 
tire universe must be material, because Atoms and 
Void are the only two constituents. Hence man is 
only material and corruptible. Not only his body 
but also his soul, which is also material, will likewise 
corrupt. Thus Epicureanism denies all fear of death. 
That is a third principle of Epicurus. 

In this physical theory we thus find three basic 
principles: Nature attracts man to learn more about 
the universe, there is no divine providence, and we 
should have no fear of death. How can any of these 
principies be related to a moral theory? “Denial of 
providence and of immortality of the soul, as we 
have seen, were essentials of the Epicurean specula- 
tion, and Lucretius used these principia, solemnly, 
in his ethical discussions.” 

Lucretius believes that his philosophy alone con- 
tains the one true wisdom, the interpretation of 
Nature and its laws, which alone can save man. 

If Lucretius says that all things are completely 
determined and men are attracted to know this 
physically determined universe, then how can he 
explain the numerous, erroneous theories which so 
many philosophers have followed? Thus Nature 
does not completely force and determine us to know 
our universe and become wise. There must be free- 
dom in knowledge. Thus many men have chosen 
not to know this Epicurean universe, but another 
false universe. The ultimate explanation must come 
once again from Epicurean cosmology. “In order to 
account for the origin of the world, Epicurus had 
to allow for a collision of atoms: moreover he wished 
at the same time to afford some explanation of hu- 
man freedom (which the school maintained). He 
postulated, therefore, a spontaneous oblique move- 
ment or declination from the straight line of de- 
scent on the part of individual atoms.’ 


Atomic Swerve and Men’s Minds 

Just as the atoms could swerve from their path, 
so too men could steer their intellects away from the 
truth. Although man was free to run away from 
the truth, still true freedom consisted in the banish- 
ment of all fears and falsehoods which had intruded 
and harassed men’s lives. “This was a bold and 
stunning proclamation, for freedom from fear (of 
gods and of death) meant, to Lucretius’ mind, in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom. It was, in the 
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Epicurean school, a fiat against Stoic determinism.’”* 
Lucretius himself affords us an example of men’s 
freedom in regard to knowledge. 


Quandoquidem sapiunt alieno ex ore petuntque 
Res ex auditis potius quam sensibus ipsis (5,.1133-1134). 
Men can prefer vain gossip to any solid knowl- 


edge that they can get from their senses. In other 
words, men have the power of determining their 
own thoughts and ideas; this is the highest instance 
of Lucretian freedom—the liberty of knowledge. 

Thus we see that the most basic Epicurean prin- 
ciple, that Nature must be known by man, is the 
very basis of Epicureanism’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual freedom. Morality then takes roots in this 
freedom and sends its branches out in every direc- 
tion without the support of providence and immor- 
tality. 

The Goal of Contemplation 

Rising out of a very hedonistic first principle of 
pleasure, Lucretius ascends in his moral theory to 
the heights of contemplation. 


Vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras. . . 

Nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 

Sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri (5.1198-1203). 
This pacata posse omnia mente tueri is not just 


ordinary wisdom as was expressed in maiestas 
cognita rerum, but it is contemplation, the ideal life. 
This serene contemplation of Nature as known by 
wisdom is the very highest type of wisdom. We are 
now on the roof of the entire Epicurean structure. 
The highest wisdom for Lucretius is to contemplate 
all truth, to the end that one may be complete and 
unquestionable master. “The positive pleasure then 
of the mind is the joy of the contemplation of the 
pleasures of the body in past, present, and future, 
and its concentration upon this contemplation leads 
to a condition of tranquillity (adtagagia) corres- 
ponding to the equilibrium of the body.’* “An Epi- 
curean formula is implied, here, which becomes 
clearer as we proceed: that salvation can come 
through wisdom alone, that wisdom secures and 
fortifies the end of our existence, namely happiness, 
and that justice and virtue inevitably follow in the 
train of such wisdom and happiness.’ 

To sum up, our basic first principle of Epicurean- 
ism, maiestas cognita rerum, was the only wisdom; 
and this wisdom, with the necessary medium of free- 
dom, is of the highest type when we wholly possess 
and contemplate it. Thus the highest moral good is 
related to the same basic postulate, maiestas cognita 
rerum. 

Eugene C. Renard, S. J. 
Saint Louis University 


NOTES 


1 George Depue Hadzsits, Lucretius and His Influence 
(New York 1953) 128-129. 2 Frederick Copleston, S. J., A 
History of Philosophy—I: Greece and Rome (Westminster, 
Maryland, 1946) 405. 3 Hadzsits, op. cit. (supra, note 1) 
133. 4 Cyril Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Ox- 
ford 1928) 500. 5 Hadzsits, op. cit. (supra, note 1) 129. 
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Catullus and Horace, Poets of Nature 


If by any chance you first read Catullus in the spring of 
the year, you may feel, as I do, that no lines in all literature 
so catch the spirit of that season as do these: 


Iam ver egelidos refert tepores 
Iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 
Iucundis Zephyri silescit auris (Catull. 46.1-3). 


Twice Catullus sings of Lesbia’s sparrow in as dainty 
tributes to a pet, deliciae, as any poet ever penned. We see 
it pecking at its mistress’s finger or flitting about: 


Cui primum digitum dare adpetenti 
Et acris solet incitare morsus (Catull. 2.3-4). 


Sed circumsiliens modo hue modo illuc 
Ad solam dominam usque pjpiabat (Catull. 3.9-10). 


When Catullus’ love dies, it is like a flower crushed by a 
passing plow at the edge of a field: 


... Velut prati 
Ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est (Catull. 11.21-23). 


Sirmio is the dearest of all islands (Catull. 31.1-3), whether 
in fresh or salt water. As often in Vergil, nature is loved, 
not only for herself, but also because Sirmio is home. 

Would it be correct to say that those poems of Catullus in 
which some reference to nature is lacking are more remark- 
able for wit than lyric inspiration? I believe so, in general. 
A touch of nature saves this quatrain: 


. . . Mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
In vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua (Catull. 10.3-4). 


The elegiac couplet, Odi et amo (Catull. 85), is an excep- 
tion to the above statement, but the Ave atque vale (Catull. 
101.10), addressed to the poet’s dead brother, by virtue of the 
vast panorama of land and sea in the opening line, 

Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
(Catull. 101.1), 
is not. Neither is Vivamus, mea Lesbia (Catull. 5.1) an 
exception, with its line, 
Soles occidere et redire possunt (Catull. 5. 4). 


Catullus, a subjective poet, on one occasion looked at nature 
through the eves of another in his account of the flight of 
Ariadne in the “Marriage of Peleus and Thetis.” The picture 
is desolate. These are words of Ariadne, abandoned on Naxos: 


Praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto, 

Nec patet egressus pelagi cingentibus undis: 

Nulla fugae ratio, nulla spes; omnia muta, 

Omnia sunt deserta, ostentant omnia letum 
(Catull. 64.184-187). 


Vergil himself could not picture loneliness in the face of 
nature so completely. 


But in Horace the chief quality of his style is urbanity. 
He is essentially a man of the city. Yet no poet gives more 
striking picture of nature. Horace is an artist in miniature. 
We all know the second epode with its description of the 
pleasures of rural life: Beatus ille qui procul negotiis (Hor. 
Epod. 2.1). We lack the space to quote further here. Scat- 
tered, however, throughout his other poems are brief passages 
which often in a sentence or a phrase sum up some aspect 
of the country. The spring of Bandusia is splendidior vitro 
(Hor. Carm. 3.13.1). It offers shade to oxen wearied with 
the ploughshare: fessis vomere tauris (Hor. Carm. 3.13.11). 
Finally, we have the picture of the ilex that overhangs the 
rocks whence chattering waters leap: lymphae desiliunt tuae 
loquaces (Hor. Carm. 3.13.16). 


We see, again, the poet wandering in his estate: ultra 
terminum (Hor. Carm. 1.22.10-11), where a wolf flees from 
him, though unarmed. And Soracte stands snow-clad on a 
winter’s day, while tree-boughs bend beneath the load and the 
rivers have come to a halt with the sharp cold (Hor. Carm. 
1-9.1-2): 

Vides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec iam sustineant onus. 
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The prologue to the odes itself gives us something of 
nature. Some, Horace tells us, like himself, love to lie under 
a green aroutus tree or at the head of a sacred spring, wnile 
re poet loves a cool grove, gelidum nemus (Hor. Carm. 1.1. 

-22, 30). 

‘ia us conclude with lines from the ode to Postumus, 
which will not render the true lovers of nature sad 


. Neque harum quas colis arborum 
Te praeter invisas cupressos 
Ulla brevem dominum sequetur 
(Hor. Carm. 2.14.22-24). 


Is it not these poems of Horace—we could quote also 
hinnuleo similis Chloe (Hor. Carm. 1.23.1)—in which nature 
is introduced by way of illustration or background that 
strike the most genuine note? When the poet seeks his in- 
spiration in mythology, sometimes rather labored, I, for one, 
am likely to be bored. 

Charles R. Hart 
Emory University 





De Studiis Litterariis Clericorum* 


Nemini dubium esse potest, quin omne tempus, quod futuri 
sacerdotes, ante ipsum apostolatus exercitium, in studiis 
impendunt, ad praeparationem acquirendam, tanto oneri 
atque honori debitam, conferatur. Iam vero, si instrumentum 
notare velimus, quod sacerdotes, tamquam Christi ministri, 
ad salutem animarum maximo opere adhibeant, illud quidem, 
Verbum, sive ore prolatum sive etiam scriptis expressum, 
esse dicemus. Nec mirum; nam cum Dominus Noster Iesus 
Christus, Verbum Dei Aeternum, non solum per proprii 
sanguinis effusionem sed etiam per suae doctrinae praedica- 
tionem, humani generis redemptionem perficiendam suscepis- 
set, congruum erat ut ipsius redemptionis fructuum distri- 
butio, etiam per Verbi Dei fieret propagationem. Quam ob 
rem, Iesus Christus ad sublimes caeli regiones iam iam 
rediturus, suis discipulis gravissimum hoc _ praeceptum 
iniunxit: Huntes in mundum universum, prauedicate Evange- 
lium omni creaturae. Quod quidem ita Apostoli intellexerunt, 
ut ceteris corporalis caritatis officiis diaconibus commen- 
datis, sanctissimum ministerium verbi sibi reservarent. 

Clerici autem, qui Apostolis succedere, eorumque partes 
labentibus saeculis debent agere, idem verbi ministerium, 
tamquam sanctissimum futuri sui sacerdotii officium, iure ac 
merito sibi vindicare possunt. Porro clerici, dum _philoso- 
phiae ac theologiae studiis dant operam, id praecipue spec- 
tant, ut quid dicant, id est, res seu argumenta ex rationis 
ac fidei fontibus sibi comparent; dum autem in studia litte- 
rarum incumbunt, id efficiunt, ut quomodo dicant, id est, 
modum seu formam Verbi Dei propagandi addiscant. Quan- 
tum vero in dicendo aut in scribendo forma valeat, ipsa 
cotidiana rerum experientia mirifice testatur. 

His igitur praemissis, et hoc iacto quasi fundamento, 
clerici litterarum studiosi, unde perfectam in dicendo formam 
potius haurient, quam ex illis classicis auctoribus—Graecos 
dico ae Latino 
scribendi exempla_ ab omnibus existimantur? Horum vero in 
dicendo aut in scribendo artem capere et in proprium succum 
convertere fas illis non erit, nisi ad ipsos primaevos textus, 
propria auctorum lingua scriptos, accedant, ideoque, nisi 
eorum linguam ad amussim cognoscant. Vulgatum illud 
Horatii consilium liceat optimis quibusque classicis auctoribus 
accommodari: Exemplaria Graeca nocturna versate manu, 
versate diurna. 

Praetermittenda non est et alia ratio, quae clericos urget, 
ut intimam classicarum linguarum cognitionem acquirant. 
Ipsi nimirum, Ecclesiam Catholicam, tamquam spiritualem 
patriam potiore iure debent agnoscere; huius vero spiritualis 
patriae universalis et, ut ita dicam, vernacula lingua est 
Latina. Depositum praeterea fidei, praesertim in Novo 
Testamento, nobis lingua Graeca commissum est. Optimi 
denique Verbi Dei expositores, Sancti Patres, in Graeca aut 
Latina lingua omnia sua opera conscripserunt. 

Si forma dicendi aut scribendi, quae interna vulgo dicitur, 
ex classicis auctoribus petenda est, patet externam Verbi Dei 
propagandi formam ad vernaculam unius cuiusque populi 
linguam pertinere. Anglis enim Anglica, Hispanis Hispa- 
nica, Gallis Gallica lingua Dei Verbum proponendum est. Inde 
consequitur, ut praeter Latinitatis ac Graeci sermonis inti- 
mam scientiam, clerici quoque quam maximam vernaculae 
linguae peritiam insectari debeant; quam ut obtineant, pro- 
batissimos patrios auctores, tum antiquos tum etiam recen- 
tiores, et lectione et imitatione assidua tenentur excolere. 
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Ex his igitur, quae dixi, hoe videtur colligendum: cleri- 
corum in litteris institutionem, et in sedula classicorum 
auctorum assimilatione et in vernaculae linguae per.tia, 
qualis in optimis recentioribus auctoribus probacur, maxime 


consistere. 
Petrus Cano-Pérez, S.I. 
Decanus in Instituto de Humanidades Clasicas, 
Catholicae Universitati adiecto, 
Limae, in Peruvia 
NOTA 


*Summa_ Collationis ad Scholasticos Seminarii Sancti 
Stanislai Florissanti in urbe positi nuper habitae. 





Further Scholarships of Classical Interest 


A list—in no sense intended as fully inclusive—of scholar- 
ships of classical interest, and stil] open to application, ap- 
peared in the last number of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN (30 
[February 1954] 46). The following additions may now be 
made. 

‘American Council of Learned Societies—Grants for Sum- 
mer Study of Linguistics: a “small number of grants for 
study of linguisitics at the 1954 summer sessions of universi- 
ties in the United States’ is announced, with applications 
acceptable from graduate students; teachers in universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, and high schools; statf members of 
libraries or museums, or government research or policy- 
making personnel for whom linguistic science study would 
be pertinent. As of January, 1954, the ACLS knew of courses 
at the linguistic institutes of The University of Chicago, 
Georgetown University Institute of Languages and Lin- 
guistics, and the University of Michigan. Those interested 
must return completed application forms, not later than 
March 15, 1954, to: Wm. Ainsworth Parker, Secretary for 
Fellowships, ACLS, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

University of North Carolina: announced as available for 
1954-1955 are a teaching fellowship paying $1,050.00-$1,350.00 
for the nine-month academic year, for a student majoring in 
Latin toward an advanced degree; several part-time instruc- 
torships, with stipends up to $850.00; an assistantship worth 
$550.00; ten special scholarships “for first-year graduate 
students of unusual ability and promise in the fields of the 
arts and sciences,” with stipends of $1,000.00-$1,500.00 (appli- 
cations to be made to the Graduate School); appointments 
for five women as assistants in women’s dormitories, at 
$725.00 for each appointment; an additional few small schol- 
arships. Applications must be returned by March 1, 1954. 
Further information is available from Professor B. L. Ul:man, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 





Book Reviews 


H. Idris Bell, Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. x, 117. $4.75. 

In February, 1952, Sir Harold Idris Bell delivered the 
Forwood Lectures on the Philosophy of History and Religion 
in the University of Liverpool. The four conferences are now 
presented to a wider public in this small but meaty volume. 
In his first chapter, “The Pagan Amalgam,” the eminent 
English papyrologist describes the ready adoption of Egyp- 
tian cults by their Greek conquerors, and how “the subtle 
Greek mind, with its passion for order and analysis, gave to 
these cults, when taken over, a coherence and a systematic 
formulation often lacking in their original shape, as in later 
centuries Christianity was to owe to Greek thinkers the de- 
velopment of a formal theology” (p. 3). 

Egypt was always a favorite land of refuge for the 
Hebrews, and in the second chapter, “The Jews in Egypt,” 
the author describes the reciprocal influences which were 
effected by the large number of Jews in Egypt—possibly a 
million in the first century A.D. In the third chapter, “The 
Preparation for Christianity,” the dynastic cult of the 
Ptolemaic period, and the Emperor worship of Roman times, 
are discussed. In particular, stress is laid upon two trends 
characteristic not only of Egypt, but of the whole Graeco- 
Roman world: a drift away from the established cults, and 
“a syncretism which, by constantly identifying different 
deities, tended to reduce them all to varying manifestations 
of one divine principle” (p. 65). The final chapter, “The 
Christian Triumph,” summarizes the evidence for Chris- 
tianity in Egypt in the second, third, and fourth centuries, 
os _—— a number of problems. confronting the early 
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No other region of the ancient world is so rich in materials 
for studying the life and aspirations of the common man as 
Egypt. In a popular but still scholarly manner Sir Harold 
Bell has gathered together the most important of this really 
astounding material at our disposal on ancient creeds and 
cults. He professes to be no theologian (p. 102); yet he has 
a much greater sympathy for both pagan beliefs and Chris- 
tianity than is found among many other historians of religion. 
He can see in the aspirations of the ancients “evidence that 
human nature has religious instincts and spiritual perceptions 
which cannot be satisfied indefinitely by a materialiste ration- 
alism” (p. 70). His description of the pagan creeds shows 
how important a knowledge of them is for the understanding 
of the early heresies of Gnosticism, Arianism, and Monophy- 
sitism. 

There are nevertheless in his own pages statements with 
regard to revelation and dogma that need to be qualified or 
corrected. Though it is impossible to discuss them here, a 
few of these should be noted: the monotheistic movement in 
Egypt “may well have played some part in the development 
of Jewish monotheism” (p. 25). “Less beneficial” effects of 
Gnosticism in the early Church were “the ascetic movement 
and a tendency to exalt virginity above matrimony” (p. 95). 
“In the early Church there was no established orthodoxy” (p. 
89). Some of the author’s observations on the Scriptures could 
create a doubt as to whether or not they are considered to 
be anything more than merely human documents. Finally, 
the question is raised: “From a purely human point of view 
it may be asked what determined the issue. Was it, as some 
have suggested, more or less an accident that the victory went 
to Christianity rather than, for example, to Mithraism?” 
(p. 102) This is, of course, the favorite conundrum of the 
rationalists, but it is one which they really have no right to 
ask. If the history of Christianty is studied objectively, there 
is simply no human answer to its triumph over every ob- 
stacle: “Do you not see how they are cast to the beasts so that 
they may deny their Lord and are not conquered? Do you not 
see that the more they are tortured to death, the greater is 
the number of those who are left? This cannot be the work 
of man. This is through the power of God, and a proof of 
His presence” (Epist. ad Diognetum 7.7). “Without the help 
of God could Christ, wishing to spread his teaching, have 
brought it about in so few years that in many places Greeks 
and barbarians, the educated and the uneducated, should 
have been drawn to His religion and should prefer to die 
rather than deny it—a thing never heard of before in any 
other religion?” (Origen, Contra Celsum 1.26). 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





Bruno Snell, The Discovery of the Mind: the Greek 
Origins of European Thowght (translated by T. G. Rosen- 
meyer). Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxii, 324. $5.50. 

This attractively printed volume is a translation of the 
second edition of Die Entdeckung des Geistes by the rector of 
the University of Hamburg. The various chapters of the 
original work consisted chiefly of lectures which the author 
had given during the covise of nineteen years dealing with 
the intellectual development of the Greeks. To these has now 
been added a hitherto unpublished chapter, “Human Knowl- 
edge and Divine Knowledge.” 

The gradual evolution of the Greek Geist which Snell has 
chosen to describe is a topic of perennial interest. He attacks 
the problem not as an historian but as a philologist. His 
failure to make use of non-literary evidence in these essays, 
and his subscription to Kantian and what seem to be Ex- 
istentialistic principles of philosophy lead him to some rather 
novel, if hardly acceptable, conclusions. We may take for 
example his description of the mental processes of Homeric 
men. 

Homer uses a plethora of words to indicate the operation 
of sight, but none of them describe the essential function of 
sight itself. “If they had no word for it, it follows that as 
far as they were concerned it did not exist’ (p. 5). Since 
Homer had no single word for the living body, “Homeric 
man... did not know it qua body, but merely as the sum 
total of his limbs. This is another way of saying that the 
Homeric Greeks did not yet have a body in the modern sense 
of the word” (p. 8). Since Homer also had no single word 
for the soul (pp. 8-19), “Homer’s men had as yet no knowl- 
edge of the intellect, or of the soul” (p. ix). 

According to Snell these cognitive limitations of Homeric 
men are the reason for the constant intervention of the gods 
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in the epics. Because “Homer does not know genuine per- 
sonal decisions” (p. 20), and “in Homer a man is unaware of 
the fact that he may think or act spontaneously, of his own 
volition and spirit” (p. 123), there is a constant need of 
“this divine meddling <which> is, of course, a necessary 
complement of Homer’s notions regarding the human mind 
and the soul” (p. 20). 

A more impartial examination of the Homeric texts would 
show, I believe, that the poet had no intention of playing the 
philosopher, and that he had a much truer knowledge of man 
than Snell would grant to him. Homer does not sing of “the 
wrath of Apollo,” but of “the wrath of the son of Peleus.” 
When he goes on to say that “thus the will of Zeus was done,” 
he does not necessarily deny free will on the part of his hu- 
man characters. As a matter of fact, how could Homer predi- 
cate free activity of the gods whom he did not see, and at 
the same time deny it to men whom he did see, and from 
whom he must necessarily have derived this concept? 

This is by no means the only instance in which Snell’s 
conviction that the only true knowledge that men possess is 
reflexive or philosophical knowledge has led him astray. 

After describing the trial of Socrates, for example, he con- 
cludes: “There was as yet no science of semantics which 
might have saved Socrates” (p. 27). Unfortunately, at least 
with regard to this particular volume, J. Tate’s observation 
in his review of the first German edition of these essays is 
true: “No doubt it is all to the good that German scholars 
nowadays attempt to write books of the more humane va- 
riety; but in isolating what is really significant and combin- 
ing accuracy with readability, they still have much to learn 
from French and English scholars” (CR 62 [1948] 82). 


Saint Stanislaus Seminary, M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


Florissant, Missouri 





Alexander Turyn, Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis. 
— Harvard University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 403. 
$6.50. 

The present critical edition is a reprint, having appeared 
first in 1948, under the auspices of the Academia Folieine 
Litterarum et Scientiarum. It goes back, as a matter of 
fact, to 1939, when the greater portion of the book, already 
in type, was interrupted by World War II in September of 
that year (p. iii). Subsequently, in 1944, an “anastatic 
printing” of part of the work appeared in New York, under 
the title Pindari Epinicia. 

By comparison with Mr. C. M. Bowra’s critical edition in 
the Oxford Classical Texts (1935), Turyn lists sixteen codices 
in his conspectus siglorum (p. xvi), as against the seventeen 
in Bowra (sigla, pp. xi-xii). Listed only in Turyn are H, 
Vat. gr. 41; L, Vat. gr. 902; 8, Vat. gr. 915; and %, Athous 
Iberorum 161. Listed only in Bowra are I,Guelferb. 48, 23; 
M, Perus. B 43; O, Palat. Heidel. 40; Q, Laur. 32, 35; Z, 
Vindob. phil. gr. 58; but it should be added that all these in 
Bowra are among those noted as raro citantur. Turyn does 
not include the papyrus listings for the fragmenta with his 
conspectus siglorum, though Bowra has them in his sigla; 
Turyn, of course, has them with the fragmenta themselves. 
Schroeder’s edition (1900, 1923) is much in the thought of 
both editors, Bowra going so far as to remark in his preface: 
Quisquis enim totus esse in Pindari carminibus vult, is 
necesse est Schroederi editione utatur, ubi aequo ingenio atque 
doctrina omnia sunt accumulata atque digesta (p. x). 

Turyn’s text throughout is very clearly and legibly re- 
produced; the double, often triple, sets of footnotes, do not, 
as sometimes happens in similar works, lend an appearance 
of over-heaviness. The use of the rounded sigma, rather than 
the varying initial-medial and terminal forms, may slightly 
distress those committed to the latter usage( though, to be 
sure, the rounded sigma is well established). Both Bowra and 
Turyn, for the fragmenta, include a table comparing their 
numberings with those of Schroeder—another indication of 
the subjectivity traditionally motivating editors in their in- 
terpretaton of disiecta membra. 

Turyn’s reprint will be a welcome addition to the somewhat 
slender store of modern work on the poet; and it is altogether 
to the credit of the Harvard University Press that it would 
undertake the publication of a work necessarily limited in 
its appeal. ‘ 


William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 





Faruk Zeki Perek, Latince-Tiirkce Sézliik, boliim 1. Istan- 
bul, Ibrahim Horoz Basimevi, 1952. Pp. xiv, 376. 

Under date of April 4, 1958, Faruk Zeki Perek, professor 
of classical philology at the Turkish University of Istanbul, 
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included THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN among those receiving his 
form letter, in which he announced the enclosure therewith 
of “the first installment of my Latin-Turkish Dictionary 
which is rather an enlarged form of my previous smaller 
publication. The motive which inspired those books is my 
belief that without a sound classical education this country 
will not be able to attain a true understanding of tse western 
mind.” 

The letter, and its pronouncement on the importance of 
Latin studies for modern Turkey, are of striking importance. 
Politically, we may see here a real evidence of the orienta- 
tion of Turkish objectives westward rather than eastward. 
Culturally, we may see support from a perhaps unexpected 
quarter of our own unfaltering thesis that the great classical 
tradition is an enduring and basic foundation-post of Western 
civilization. 

A proper review of the volume, obviously, should issue from 
the pen of one versed in both Turkish and Latin, so as to be 
able to read the text; ard in English, so as to be able to 
write his observations for these columns. The present re- 
viewer, in the total absence of the first of these qualifications 
(and with only such proficiency in the other two as the 
charity of readers may allow), can therefore not claim to be a 
review; yet some notice of this epochal work is highly in 
order, since it represents so happy a collation of Latin with 
a language not alone foreign, but even well outside the Indo- 
European family. Happily, since 1928, the Turks have 
adopted the Roman alphabet; and so the Turkish text is at 
least somewhat readily transliterated. 

The current volume handles the letters A, B, C, and part of 
D: Latin “A, a” through Latin debitio. A preface (pp. iii-vi 
—with an interesting misprint of “iv” for “vi” in the pagina- 
tion) is followed by an introduction (pp. vii-x), a listing of 
Latin authors (pp. xi-xii), and a table of abbreviations 
(pp. xiii-xiv). The introduction calis attention to the follow- 
ing dictionaries, apparently as comparable in methods to 
those to be employed in the present work: “A Smaller Latin- 
English Dictionary, Sir William Smith; An Elementary 
Latin Dictionary, Charlton T. Lewis; Dictionnaire Latin- 
Francais, L. Quicherat et A. Daveluy; Nouveau Lexique 
Latin-Francais, Henry Goelzer et L. Martel” (p. vii). 

A random sample entry may be of interest: 

“bdellium, ii, n. (BdéAdvov), I. Arabistan’da bulunan bir 
cins hurma agaci: Plin. Il. Arabistan ve Hindistan’dan cikan 
bir cins zamk: Pi.” (p. 185). 

“Plin.” is duly identified in the listing of Latin authors as: 
“C. Plinius Secundus, tabii tarih muharriri, M. S. 23 s. -79” 
(p. xii); and “PI.” as: “T. Maccius Plautus, komedi mu- 
harriri, 6lm. M. 6. 184” (ibid.). 

It is interesting to compare this definition form with that 
in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary (rev. ed., 1907, p. 225): 

“+ bdellium, ii, m. (bédella, ae, f., Marc. Emp. 19; cf. the 
letter B), =fdéddtov, an Asiatic plant, distinguished for its 
fragrant gum, the vine-palm: Borassus flabelliformis, Linn; 
Plin. 12, 9, 19, § 35; Isid. Orig. 17, 8, 6—II. Meton. the costly 
gum exuding from it: Arabicum, Veg. 6, 14, 1 and 5: color 
bdellii, Vulg. Num. 11, 7.—Hence, as a term of endearment: 
tu crocinum et casia es, tu bdellium, Plaut. Cure. 1, 2, 7.” 

It may well be the fervent hope of classicists that Mr. 
Perek’s enterprise, so notably begun, will carry through 
successfully in the several fascicles still required to bring 
the dictionary to its conclusion. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 





With him <<Accius> died tragic writing at 
Rome: scarcely a generation after we find tragedy 
has donned the form of the closet drama, written 
only for recitation. .. . In Imperial times tragedy 
became more and more confused with rhetoric, until 
delineation of character ceased to be an object, and 
declamatory force or fine point was the chief end 
pursued.—Cruttwell. 





Tne deviations from the best Attic, which are a 
feature of Xenophon’s style, are carried by Aeneas 
<the “Tactician”> to the point of barbarism.— 
Jevons. 








Materials Available 
through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexan- 
der, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 
e Each, $2.50 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 


FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
e Each, $1.00 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 
e 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals, from the begin- 
ning of each until August 1, 1941. 
e 


Each, $1.50 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
° Each, $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 


Sense-Line Texts .. . 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 


Address: 


The Classical Bulletin 
3650 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


All items are sent postage prepaid if 
remittance accompanies the order 
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